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HUMOR AND BOSANQUET'S THEORY OF 
EXPERIENCE. 

IT seems to be contrary to the conventional bias of the human 
mind to treat humor as an attitude of the first significance and 
as of supreme value, coordinate with, or perhaps part of the texture 
of the religious attitude. The lightness of the comic spirit induces 
lightness about the comic spirit. Yet this is a palpable confusion, 
and disappears before reflection. Although it is of the very 
essence of humor to make things seem of little consequence, the 
assumption of the humorous attitude may be of great consequence. 
It is at least evident at the opposite mental pole that the assump- 
tion of a grave and solemn demeanor is often a sign of a negligible 
weight in matter. There are of course grades of humor, some of 
which are beneath notice, but in its higher reaches humor deserves 
much more than it customarily receives of philosophical consid- 
eration. 

If it be true that humor deserves a high place among the virtues, 
the omission of any systematic treatment of it in Dr. Bosanquet's 
writings, which many would regard as the most considerable recent 
account of experience, would seem to be significant. The omission 
cannot be merely conventional, for that would be out of keeping 
with the spirit of his work. Moreover, his summaries of theories 
of comedy in his History of Msthetic, though a matter of a few 
pages only, are proof of some attention to the subject on his part. 
And there is at least one interesting observation, bearing on com- 
edy, in the GifFord Lectures. 1 But these sentences are almost lost 
in the complete bulk of his work, and he does not attempt any- 
where, so far as I know, to connect humor logically and explicitly 
with his other dominant attitudes. There is not, I believe, any 
inherent cause for the omission. In a sense, a treatment of the 
lighter and more cheerful aspect of the good life seems to be called 
for, and would be consistent with the general thoroughness and 
humanity of his argument. But although the omission may not be 

i See below, p. 366. 
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a necessary implication of his theory, it seems to be a real defect 
in inclusiveness and an indication of a deviation from centrality in 
the total sense and weight of his thinking. He stands, as it were, 
not at the centre of the universe, but at one focus of an ellipse. 
If the contentions of this paper are correct, he is committed, if not 
by logic, yet by natural genius, to the graver aspects of perfection. 

As every student of Bosanquet's writings knows, he divides the 
virtues into two classes: those that are merely moral, and limited 
in usefulness, and those that characterize the complete life. " Such 
experiences as Moral Good, Pleasure, Justice, take you only a cer- 
tain way. With the best of logic you cannot make a universe out 
of them ; or, more truly, the best of logic refuses to handle these 
alone. The matter must be of higher quality or it will not give 
rise to the fuller form. So the higher, yet obvious and dominant, 
experience carries you at least as far as, for example, strength and 
endurance, love and sacrifice, the making and the achievement of 
souls." 1 He takes this point often and puts it variously; one 
more quotation will suffice to bring the matter freshly before the 
mind: "We are convinced by daily life, I think, that the ethical 
struggle, justice, and teleology are in place, so to speak, only so 
far as they can be serviceable; as instruments, that is, of the neces- 
sary self-assertion of the finite mind. When that point is passed, 
or that aspect subordinated, there is room only for love and pity, 
or again for faith and triumph. We feel, as we constantly admit, 
that our judgment of morality and of failure is not all there is to be 
said about a man. His value and his reality lie deeper than that. 
Good, we feel, needs and includes the ethical struggle, but is much 
more than it, or the struggle itself would be impossible." 2 

Strength, endurance, love, sacrifice, pity, faith, triumph, the 
making and the achievement of souls represent, then, for Bosan- 
quet, the deeper reality and value of the human spirit. A mag- 
nificent array of noble emotions and experiences surely; but even 
as barely enumerated, and still more in the detailed unfolding of 
their nature, they tend to fuse in a single sombre hue. The ele- 
ments of resoluteness, depth, grandeur, solemnity, and even pain, 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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seem to predominate over other possible ones in the description of 
the highest state of soul. A passing reference of the author's to 
tragedy seems to be, in so far as it goes, corroboration of this 
impression of his emphasis. "The direction which man at his 
best has taken in seeking freely for his fullest satisfaction, shows 
us, in the significance of poetical tragedy, something of the nature 
which must attach to a satisfactory experience. Of course I do 
not say that the most perfect tragedy is such an experience. I 
only say . . . that the almost supreme rank occupied by it in the 
achievements of the human mind, is a perfectly obvious and highly 
significant fact, which I have never but once seen observed upon 
in general philosophy." 1 He cautions us that he does not say that 
the most perfect tragedy is such an experience. But if I under- 
stand him correctly, he intends to point out that tragedy is prob- 
ably one of the best places to look if we wish to understand what 
he means by a satisfactory experience. However, the interpreta- 
tion of this particular remark, while interesting and relevant, is not 
essential to the present argument; what is essential is that in 
Bosanquet's treatment of the good life, something of the severity 
and tension, typical of the ethical level of conduct, carries over 
into the level of fruition, and that the joy and good cheer, release 
and abandon, which should surely have a large place in perfection, 
seem not to receive due space and emphasis. 

For, consider in the first place, the form assumed in his mind 
by the undoubted truth that man's highest felicity cannot be any 
sort of abstraction; cannot be, for instance, a simple sweet sensa- 
tion long drawn out, "a fabric of pure blank preciousness," or a 
state of pure reward unconnected with a process of effort. In 
other words, as we might say, felicity must be concrete, and com- 
prehensible in terms of experiences human beings familiarly know. 
It must be in some measure like what we feel daily. In Bosan- 
quet's handling of the subject, this truth tends to become the more 
specific assertion that there is pain in heaven. Pain and struggle 
are declared to be not merely the price of perfection, but consti- 
tutive of it. "If . . . pain and struggle are not to modify and 
be modified by fruition, they must fall somewhere by themselves, 

i Op. cit., p. 18. 
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as a life of Tantalus." 1 Whenever he discusses under what con- 
ditions human beings attain in some measure to stability and 
security, he hastens to add that they do not thereby attain happi- 
ness. " The whole argument," he says, " has been directed to 
show that happiness in the current sense of the word is not secured 
to the finite creature by any goodness, or by any religion, or 
according to any doctrine involved in religion." 2 Taken strictly, 
this is a rather slight assertion — no more than that one is not to 
be good in the expectation of a reward of a quantum of pleasant 
sensation. Practically, and in its complete context, it comes to 
mean that the stability of the self is a strong, rich, deep condition 
of the human spirit marked throughout by tension and austerity. 
The ideal man appears to be Milton's " true, warf aring Christian," 
exercised and breathed by the race he has run, and covered with' 
dust and heat. Again and again, as if haunted by the fear that 
spiritual achievement might somehow appear pleasant and easy, the 
author reminds us that " in turning to the ' Stability and Security 
of Finite Selfhood,' we are not abandoning our insight into the 
world's roughness and hazardousness." 3 In this case also, the ex- 
act words commit us to little. Obviously, the attainment of liberty 
of spirit does not involve indifference to the steps by which it may 
be reached nor indifference to a less happy state. But the question 
arises whether it is possible to grasp firmly, and without appre- 
hensive backward glances, anything else at all within the highest 
virtue except insight into Spartan virtues and an exalting feeling 
of continuity with the onward sweep of the world's forces. Does 
the mind on its highest level enjoy any poised and care-free 
moments ? I do not mean moments which if analyzed, as it were, 
chemically, would reveal no element of strain and no organic con- 
nection with a less happy state ; but I mean, speaking naturally and 
elliptically as we must, moments predominantly light-hearted and 
cheerful. And is it not possible that there are kindly-seeming 
ways of taking the celestial city? The answer must be, I think, 
that for Bosanquet the highest virtue is a responsible and mo- 

1 Op. cit., p. 19. 

2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 240, 241. 
8 Ibid., p. 228. 
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mentous condition, and that to light-heartedness he concedes but 
little room in his description of the blessed life. 

For consider further his treatment of religion. This is the 
experience which for him furnishes the key to the deepest human 
value and the highest reality. Its structure — the welding of the 
finite with the infinite — is clear enough, and does not on the face 
of it give religion over to tragedy. And indeed, it would be the 
merest travesty on Bosanquet's treatment to imply that the aspects 
of peace and victory in the religious life are overlooked. And yet 
from his discussions taken in their totality the impression is in- 
escapable that the stress is on the aspects of bondage, surrender, 
and struggle. The simile of a battle is a favorite one with him. 
He is always at great pains to demonstrate to how large an extent 
" the structure of suffering " and the structure of the highest good- 
ness fall together. 1 He has no sooner announced on the first page 
of What Religion Is that its center and knot is salvation than the 
characteristic stricture appears. " ' Saved from pain and danger 
and hazardous enterprise? ' No, that will not do at all. Salva- 
tion is the entrance to the strait gate and the thorny path." 2 ■ It 
is instructive also to note the emphasis on the etymological signifi- 
cation of the word religion. "The religious man [in Roman 
times] produced the impression of being peculiarly careful in cer- 
tain matters, of being under a law, or bond. And long after 
Roman times this characteristic has continued to attract notice. 
... It is the same disciplinary consciousness of being ever in the 
great taskmaster's eye that made Frenchmen speak of the Hugue- 
nots as 'messieurs de la religion.' Religion is the sense of a 
covenant obligation, a binding tie. . . . Luther in effect deepened 
rather than overthrew this traditional impression. . . . Still we 
cannot dismiss the original impression. . . . When we turn to con- 
sider religion in its widest bearing upon life, the impression thus 
left by the specialized tradition, though broadened, is confirmed." 3 
The conception of religion as bondage is thus, with our author, a 
dominating one. In reaction to what appears to be an overempha- 
sis here, one is likely to recall prayers for a cheerful spirit, and 

1 What Religion Is, Chap. VI. 

2 Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 

3 Value and Destiny, pp. 233-23%. 
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such sentiments as " Gladly I live, and gladly I die, and I lay me 
down with a will." One looks in vain in Bosanquet's works for 
the same exquisite attention to refreshment and liberty of spirit as 
aspects of religion as he gives to suffering, sin, and devotion. It 
seems fair to say — at least such is my impression — that the total 
effect contains more of obligation than of love, more of conscience 
and of fealty than of warmth and light and cheer, — almost as if 
the writer had remained in part under the shadow of the old 
dispensation. 

What we find then in the theory of experience under considera- 
tion is that the characteristic ' feel ' of the ethical level, the sense 
of antithesis and struggle, runs up and strongly marks the tragic 
phase of the highest level. Severity and tension are present in the 
fruition that humanity attains to, whatever else may be present. 
In religion as in morality good is still loaded with the contrast to 
evil. No matter how high the mind mounts, the burden of sin, 
and the obligation to fight it, remains. It must be so, for contra- 
diction and evil are the inescapable marks of our finitude. " The 
whole considered as a perfection in which the antagonism of good 
and evil is unnoted . . . must ... be taken as the Absolute." 1 
Indeed, even the Absolute, as we know it, does not enjoy a har- 
monious existence, for the sense of opposition which gives birth to 
tragedy on every level of being still persists in the finite sense of 
the infinite. " We experience it [the Absolute] more fully than we 
experience anything else, especially as one profound characteristic 
runs through the whole. And that is, that the world does not 
leave us alone ; it drives us from pillar to post." 2 In illumination 
of these last words Browning's lines are quoted, as they are also 
in the chapter on " Suffering " in What Religion Is: 

Rejoice that man is hurled 

From change to change unceasingly 

His soul's wings never furled. 

The world making tragic heroes and heroines of us all seems then 
to be the last word of this metaphysical story. Beyond the ethical 
realm, into the heart of the religious consciousness, to the point 

1 Op. cit., p. 251. 

2 Principle, p. 27. 
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where we feel the Absolute moving in us, the heavy sense of our 
high part follows us. The greatness to which by our nature we 

are called is a stately, impressive, stormy greatness. 

In turning to the subject of humor, and away from Bosanquet's 
neglect of it as an aspect of perfection, we have two things to 
show : that humor is great, and that it is specifically different from 
tragic greatness. The first point might seem impossible of proof, 
the second too obvious to mention. But I hope to be able to pre- 
sent evidence in favor of the supreme greatness of the comic spirit 
in human life, and to show that its difference from tragedy is 
interesting and significant. 

As introducing the analysis of humor it will be helpful to recall 
the divergent ways in which the English and the French met death 
during the late war. So far as I know, no one has contended that 
one mode was finer than the other. But the French approached 
death with magnificent salutations, eloquent speeches, plumes wav- 
ing, and banners flying. Death was not to find them infected with 
fear or weakness of any kind. Human beings, they seemed to 
wish to say, were grander than any accident of mortality. They 
stretched themselves, self-consciously, at the moment of annihila- 
tion, to the fullness of the stature of the sons of men. The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, chose another part. They delivered them- 
selves from the fear of death, not by rejoicing in the grandeur of 
their opportunity, but by joining themselves to the comic muse. 
They went to their death jesting, trifling, and ballad-making. One 
instantly recognizes greatness in this also, and the mark of signal 
superiority. 

Nettleship remarks in one of his letters that "it sometimes 
seems as if any emotion, if sufficiently thoroughgoing, would take 
one to heaven." And in the contiguous sentence he says : " How 
many people could really laugh with Aristophanes — laugh without 
any drawback?" 1 Nettleship does not develop this hint about 
laughter, and indeed it is difficult to find philosophical disquisitions 
on that theme. Men of letters have written essays on the subject 
or have recorded their insight in isolated remarks, as, for example, 

t Philosophical Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, p. 97. 
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in Herman Melville's popular whaling story: "The man that has 
anything bountifully laughable about him, be sure there is more in 
that man than you perhaps think for"; 1 but few have tried to 
envisage the humorous gift as an organic part of mind. Hegel 
did, indeed, so conceive it, and Bergson wrote a book on the sub- 
ject; and we shall come to their views in due order. 

The center of the contention of this paper is that humor is one 
of the ' dominant attitudes,' that is, that it is one of the attitudes 
which takes man beyond morals, the whole way to salvation. It 
goes with greatness, either with the gifted spirit or with the highly 
significant situation. Weak minds are not complex enough to 
construct the esthetic wholes, or produce the curious perversities 
and involutions of genuine humor ; the best they can do is laugh at 
some deviation from the normal which seems to them outlandish 
or repeat some trifle which by mere repetition becomes funny. 
Minds at a higher level, but not the highest, can be sharp and 
satirical, but scarcely humorous. The real spirit of comedy is a 
function of high altitudes and wide spaces. If one presses for 
examples of distinguished humor, the obvious one in a philosophi- 
cal discussion is the irony of Socrates, which permeates and par- 
tially constitutes his reflective view of things. But on the whole 
the test of instances is not satisfactory, for from its very nature 
humor is unlikely to publish itself ; it occurs in the playfulness of 
private relaxation, and when maintained as a consistent form of 
mind, does not characteristically announce itself to posterity. 
Moreover, women are, I fancy, the especially humorous sex, and 
their gaiety has a volatile and soluble quality that shows itself 
rather in the altered state of the social texture than in isolable 
instances. 2 

But if one cannot prove the greatness of humor by cases, there 
is, nevertheless, an indirect way of convincing oneself of its high 
import. Think it away from a person or situation and you imme- 

1 Moby Dick, p. 47. 

2 Meredith has much to say on this subject in his Essay on Comedy, for 
example : " the higher the Comedy, the more prominent the part they [women] 
enjoy in it." Again : " The poor voice allowed to women in German domestic 
life will account for the absence of comic dialogues reflecting upon life in 
that land." I have sometimes wondered whether metaphysics has not suf- 
fered a loss by not having been written by women as well as by men. 
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diately realize the magnitude of the loss. What is lacking is not 
merely charm, but certain substantial intellectual and moral at- 
tributes. The common exhortation : Don't take so-and-so too seri- 
ously, is virtually a word spoken in the interests of a scientific view 
of the facts. The absence of humor in the view of any concrete 
situation is likely to entail a distortion of facts and logical error. 
And it would be generally admitted, I think, that absence of humor 
in a person's make-up is a fairly sure index of limitation in general 
capacity. 

In a sense, no one could go farther than Hegel in asserting the 
magnificent pretensions of comedy. If one reads certain of his 
statements, not qualifying them immediately by the context, one 
finds the comic spirit made equal to any moment of the mental 
life. " Such certainty," he says, " [as goes with comedy] is a state 
of spiritual good health and of self-abandonment thereto, on the 
part of consciousness, in a way that, outside this kind of comedy, 
is not to be found anywhere." x And, again, he says that the light- 
heartedness of comedy expresses itself in the proposition: "The 
Self is Absolute Being." 2 In describing the ironical moment of 
the artistic consciousness, he refers to its " bliss of self-enjoyment " 
and its " God-like geniality." 3 In Bosanquet's own summary of 
Hegel's theory of comedy explicit tribute is done to the magnitude 
of the comic experience. " Comedy starts from . . . the absolute 
self -certainty and cheerfulness which nothing can disturb. This 
is the attribute as of the Aristophanic persons so of Shakespeare's 
comic characters, among whom Falstaff is ' the absolute hero ' ; a 
sort of greatness runs through them, a freedom and strength of 
individuality and superiority to external failure." * 

Yet in the very height of comedy's poise and cheerfulness, Hegel 
finds the seeds of artistic decadence. It is not for him a mani- 
festation of mind coordinate with the epic and tragic moments, 
although it has much of their quality. It marks the beginning of 

i Phenomenology of Mind (trans. Baillie), II., p. 758. 

2 Ibid., p. 759. 

3 Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art. Introduction (trans. Bosanquet) , pp. 
161, 162. Geniality here means the character or state of mind in which genius 
is dominant. 

* History of Aesthetic, p. 360. 
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the dissolution of art and so is inferior to the other forms. There 
is a fatal weakness in its power; it soon logically resolves itself 
into the more stable moments of religion. The point of interest 
for us is what Hegel regards as the imperfection of comedy, for 
we are trying to maintain its title to a place in the highest class of 
experiences. Comedy is unstable, for Hegel, because it is sub- 
jective. It is the glorification of the individual ego, and of his 
power to make sport of everything in heaven above and earth 
beneath. It is plain that if the highest virtue involves, as Hegel 
believes, the disappearance of self, as such, in some substantial 
interest, moral, esthetic, scientific, or religious, then the opposite 
movement, viz., the disappearance of substantial interests in the 
unlimited capriciousness of the ego, is contrary to the spirit of 
goodness. "The return of everything universal into certainty 
'of self " 1 is at once a God-like and a fatal experience. When 
the " pure thoughts of the Beautiful and the Good " become a 
comic spectacle, they lose their firm determinateness, and becoming 
subjective, are the mere sport of caprice and private opinion. 2 The 
Absolute is too, too comfortably housed in finite centers when 
comedy prevails ; the eternal and infinite cannot without disaster be 
dispersed into an abounding variety of forms and a myriad centers. 
Now when one examines Hegel's presentation carefully, one 
wonders whether it is logically necessary to regard the true spirit 
of comedy or humor as subjective in his sense. Subjective in a 
sense it is. By grace of the humorous imagination, the finite being 
gets the upper hand of the disturbing cleft in his nature, and seems 
temporarily, as Hegel suggests, to play the Absolute part. But 
this power in the hands of a mere mortal creature is to be deplored 
only when it leads to the exaltation of what is personal and private 
over against what is substantial and universal. It is true that the 
universal import of humor is not always unambiguously revealed ; 
it is often hid behind a veil of irony, make-believe, or fancy. But 
the interpretation of reality need lose none of its essentiality by 
being gaily or whimsically expressed. I believe that observation 
will show that in comedy the self is as truly the bearer of impor- 

1 Phenomenology of Mind, II., p. 758. 

2 Ibid., p. 757. 
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tant meaning as in tragedy, provided the quality of the comedy be 
equally high. Of course when humor displays itself ostentatiously 
as wit, or is used as a social medicine as in satire, it drops below 
the speculative level. But the disinterested humor of the spec- 
tators of all time and existence has no special end in view and does 
not vaunt itself. 

Thus far the analysis has suggested that comedy's claim to 
greatness lies partly in the cheerfulness and self-confidence, which 
Hegel attributes to it, and partly in the speculative disinterested- 
ness, which Hegel seems to deny it. " Philosopher and comic poet 
are of a cousinship in the eye they cast on life," says Meredith. 1 
In the attitude of both there is a quality of ripeness, inclusiveness, 
and aloofness. Both detach themselves from immediate practical 
concern with human affairs, and regard life from an elevated van- 
tage-ground. Both look at things largely and humanely, see trifles 
as trifles, and important things as important. In the highest type 
of humor it is not true that the ideas of the beautiful and the good 
become a comic spectacle ; they are rather its half-concealed source 
of inspiration. Good taste, good logic, right humor — they all go 
together. Things commonly regarded as important — accidents of 
birth and fortune, external conventions and proprieties, success in 
life — are indeed tossed about in the sportive imagination of the 
humorist; but in essence these things are trifles, and the comic 
spirit so regards them. They are treated with a fine freedom 
which is at once diverting and more real than the common rever- 
ence for them. If it was said of the philosopher that ' flying all 
abroad he disdains the littlenesses and nothingnesses of human 
beings,' it might equally be said of the comic poet. " Hearing of 
enormous landed proprietors of ten thousand acres and more, our 
philosopher deems this to be a trifle, because he has been accus- 
tomed to think of the whole earth ; and when they sing the praises 
of family, and say that someone is a gentleman because he has had 
seven generations of wealthy ancestors, he thinks that their senti- 
ments only betray the dullness and narrowness of vision of those 
who utter them, and who are not educated enough to look at the 
whole, nor to consider that every man has had thousands and thou- 

i An Essay on Comedy, Westminster Ed., p. 30. 
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sands of progenitors, and among them have been rich and poor, 
kings and slaves, Hellenes and barbarians, many times over." 1 
Thus the philosopher, Plato explains, sees things as they are, and 
not as mere opinion presents them ; and it is part of humor's great- 
ness that it shares this philosophical insight. 

Thus humor is the assumption, without taint of arrogance, of a 
spiritual superiority. "Without taint of arrogance," because the 
superiority assumed is not that of a repellant unit who compares 
his own elevation with that of others, but that of an impersonal 
point of view. The object laughed at is quite as likely to be the 
human bearer 'of the pleasantry as anything else. It is indeed a 
test of the soundness of humor that the humorist should poke fun 
at himself from time to time ; for his detachment must be from his 
own identity as well as from all the commonplace, matter-of-fact 
world. 

Humor, then, is a saving experience partly because it is philo- 
sophical. Another quality also helps to make it preeminent, — the 
use of the dramatic manner. One of its most characteristic gifts 
is the romancing or story-telling propensity, the trick of filling out 
an interesting or expressive whole by giving free play to the dra- 
matic instinct and letting go of facts. Falstaff is funny partly, of 
course, because of his huge unwieldy bulk, and partly because of 
individual jibes; but his merriment comes to a focus in the scene 
where he makes a fine tale of his meeting with the robbers and in 
the scene where he alternately plays the part of King and Prince. 
Everyone can recall for himself instances of comedy which de- 
pended for their effect on mimicry, or upon a touch or two added 
to actual history which rounded a story into a whole and gave it 
zest, or upon an obversion of the facts to make the truth appear 
more clearly. 2 A dull person cannot throw himself out of himself 
enough to do this ; he is cramped by bondage to the facts as they 
immediately appear, and he is weighted with a stultifying self- 
consciousness. Humor makes of a man a creative artist as surely 
as does the ability to paint or sing. 

Thus far we have tried to show that the spirit of comedy, sat- 

1 Works of Plato (trans. Jowett, 1871 ed.), III., " Theaetetus," p. 377- 

2 There are many charming illustrations in the Life of Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, by her husband, George Herbert Palmer. 
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urated as it is with philosophy and with art, belongs with sacrifice, 
courage, faith, pity, love, strength, endurance, in Bosanquet's 
honor-roll of dominant attitudes; and we have contended that 
Bosanquet himself seems to confine his attention to the serious 
aspects of perfection. One's criticism of his theory of experience 
is not that he does not show how human beings are great, but that 
he does not show the richness of the possibilities, and particularly, 
that he does not point out the humorous road. When he says: 
" Satisfaction without tension is a thing that reason does not sug- 
gest and experience does not indicate," 1 one cannot help replying : 
What about the moments when Shakespeare's Rosalind or the 
Good Bishop of Les Miserables or DeMorgan's Lady Gwendolyn 
or Joseph Vance, or certain familiar, humble acquaintances of us 
all, circumvent the strict logic of experience by devising sports or 
substituting a merry heart, or a whimsical, obverted view of things, 
or a detached serenity, for courage in the current sense of the 
term? Your humor is courage, it may be said. Yes, but a re- 
laxed and beneficent, and so utterly distinctive courage. The mind 
cannot ultimately, of course, be cut up into departments, and so 
humor is finally a way of appearing of courage and religion. But 
in tragic greatness the spirit is conscious of its upward straining 
and of the division of its nature, and in comic greatness one hand 
knoweth not what the other hand doeth, and there is a pervading 
sense of harmony. We shall now proceed to consider in more 
detail how tragic dominance and humorous dominance stand to 
each other. 

If we bring the two types of high-mindedness together, the seri- 
ous and the humorous, we are prepared to see, I think, that they 
are supplementary ways of maintaining the dignity of the human 
spirit. Courage, faith, and religion do it by asserting the bond or 
expressing the union that hold the finite self and the pervading 
character of the universe together; the lighter and gayer side of 
mind accomplishes the same end by refusing to identify itself with 
the trivial. Humor deals with the trivial, but it teaches the trivial 
its place. It is not an absolute capriciousness ; it does not dissolve 

1 Principle, p. 18. 
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in the whims of a subject all substantial interests; but it does so 
dissolve the essentially slight things. Externals, conventions, 
opinions, artifices, presumptions are handled as toys or playthings, 
and are not allowed to become matters of moment to a mind that 
claims a home in an upper air. Thus tragedy and comedy are 
diverse ways of showing forth the truth and reality of human 
nature, but they come to much the same thing in their power to 
elevate man's mind. Humor takes its place with the more im- 
pressive tragic emotions as a dominant, sane, central experience, 
as part, in a word, of the 'higher obvious.' In commenting upon 
its importance as an experience and its place in literature, Mr. 
Chesterton has recently taken almost the exact point of this paper : 
" It is very, very rare that that particular note of the human spirit, 
at once singing and at rest, has been achieved in literature. . . . 
I do think that there is a sort of atmosphere and heaven of happi- 
ness in English literature from Chaucer downward, and perhaps 
before. It runs through the Robin Hood ballads and innumerable 
passages of imaginative prose, and it culminates in a certain spirit 
in Dickens. You do feel that when Kit and his family went to 
the theatre, that they did enjoy themselves. As I say, it is a small 
thing, to all appearances, but it is an achievement in which one may 
say that Dante failed ! " * The reference to Dante is particularly 
relevant, as it is to Dante that Bosanquet has recourse when he 
wishes to furnish a literary type for his own metaphysical system. 2 
The tragic and comic spirit are not only supplementary phases 
of the highest manifestation of mind; they exhibit in supple- 
mentary ways the relation between the level of perfection and the 
level of morality. For tragedy the connection is a practical one. 
In spite of the fact that in tragedy and religion we are lifted into 
a realm above our everyday legal and moral notions, something of 
the practical everyday attitude survives. In religion, Bosanquet 
says, we treat finite imperfections as nothing, but not as non- 
existent. " This is the paradox which survives in religion, because 
it is practical, and therefore 'good' in it, although perfection, is 
perfection as the object of an attitude which inherently contrasts 

1 The Living Age, Feb. 25, 1922, p. 481. 

2 Principle, pp. 380 ff. 
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it with evil. Evil, or finiteness, so far as self-assertive and not 
wholly subordinated to the perfect will, is sin. That is to say, it 
is the acutest conceivable contradiction of the self, as identified 
with perfection, against itself." x " The contradiction of the world 
of claims, of the 'ought' which is not real, and the real which 
clashes with the 'ought' recurs, if only as a vanishing factor, so 
long as the practical attitude survives, and with it the contradiction 
of good and evil." 2 The contradiction from the world of claims 
not only survives in religion, but survives as an obligation and 
oppression ; religion is in part a tension between the divine force 
that elevates and the stubborn residuum of the self that pulls down- 
ward. This tension and contradiction make of the devout, men of 
action who watch and fight and pray. Thus the aspect of perfec- 
tion which Bosanquet presents to us can never cleanly separate 
itself from the ethical level; folly and sin, characteristic of the 
moral order, infect the greatness of the religious realm, and enter 
as elements into the religious consciousness. 

For humor, the relation is not that of practical confluence, but 
one of esthetic incongruity. Comedy is but little practical; it is 
essentially speculative. What in many cases produces the physical 
reaction of laughter is the clash, within a single inclusive vision, 
of two systems of value — the system of things as they are, to which 
philosophical humor penetrates, and the system of things as as- 
sumed to be in conventional opinion. Bosanquet himself calls 
attention to this conflict in a suggestive foot-note : " Every one, I 
should think, must have had his moral judgment and his general 
estimate of values brought into collision by the character of Fal- 
staff. We cannot conceive him in hell any more than he could 
himself." 3 I suppose one's feeling about Robin Hood and his 
merry men, irregularly administering justice in the Green Wood, 
illustrates the same sense of jovial shock at a clash of standards. 
Part of the gaiety that surrounds them comes from our curious 
pleased reaction to the reversal of conventional legal notions. Our 
feeling about children's behavior in the school-room is, I believe, 

i Value and Destiny, p. 246. 

2 Ibid., p. 249. 

3 Principle, p. 17. 
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of the same complex sort. We instinctively sympathize, by grace 
of imagination, with the petty offender who treats the rules and 
discipline of the school with a certain largeness and freedom, not 
taking its laws as absolute nor its punishment as serious disgrace. 
We cannot quite think of him as naughty ; we condemn him a little, 
we laugh at him a little, but besides, we respect him more than we 
do the child who has not humorous imagination to take him beyond 
the limited moral sphere of pedagogues. The effect of humor 
upon morals is thus not of great practical import ; religion leads us 
to act; humor helps us to see. 

The element of incongruity in humor has often been noted; 
tradition well-nigh makes it the essence. But the clash has usually 
been interpreted as between psychological events or as between 
two sets of opinions, both on the everyday level, and not as be- 
tween the philosopher's real world and the world of claims. 
Bergson, for example, thinks of laughter as a direct social cor- 
rective administered to a disordered moral condition. 1 And Haz- 
litt complains that Shakespeare's comedy is deficient because it 
does not stand upon the ground of moral censorship. " The fault 
... of Shakespeare's comic muse is, in my opinion, that it is too 
good-natured and magnanimous. ... It does not take the highest 
pleasure in making human nature look as mean, as ridiculous, and 
contemptible as possible." " The spirit of humanity and the fancy 
of the poet greatly prevail over the mere wit and satire. . . . His 
ridicule wants the sting of ill-nature." 2 His comic genius had a 
" redeeming power " that makes us sympathize with or pity weak 
human nature rather than scoff at it or try to reform it. What 
Hazlitt thus condemns, is, upon our view, an excellence. The in- 
congruity in Shakespeare's humor is better than merely moral ; it 
is esthetic. He enables us to embrace in a complete vision the 
everyday legal and ethical world and the world where kindliness 
and cheerfulness season justice. Humor is, for him, goodness and 
insight, but not goodness militant. 

The aim of this paper has been to indicate, however slightly, 
humor's true place among the virtues. What is called for in a 

x Laughter (trans. Brereton and Rothwell), p. 197. 

2 Work, Wallace and doner Ed., Lectures on the Comic Writers, p. 33, 32. 
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speculative account is, I believe, the apprehension of humor as a 
mode of mind and not as a natural event. One cannot understand 
comedy in its connection with other manifestations of spirit by 
selecting instances haphazard or by treating the practical joke as 
typical. Humor has its degrees and relations as well as its dis- 
tinctive quality, and these should be set out in order. When this 
has been adequately done, I believe that it will appear that humor 
will take its place on the highest level of experience beside every 
grave form of nobility. 

Katherine Gilbert. 
Durham, N. C. 



